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ABSTRACT 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights released Mexican 
American Education Study findings in a series of documents; (1) "The 
Ethnic Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public Schools of the 
Southwest" (ED 052 849), "The Unfinished Education" (ED 056 821), and 
"The Excluded Student" (ED 062 069) . The research methods employed in 
the study are described here. Phase 1 utilized a stratified random 
sampling of school districts (300 or more pupils or 1,204 districts) 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. Results from 
3 questionnaires were tabulated by state, school grade level, ethnic 
composition of school, and size of district enrollment. Phase 2 used 
schools (575) which enrolled over 10% Mexican Americans. One 
questionnaire was sent to district superintendents, and 1 to a random 
stratified sample of school principals. The data from superintendents 
were tabulated by state, enrollment size, proportion of Mexican 
American enrollment, and grade levels served. The tabulated data from 
principals included the above data, as well as information on the 
non-Mexican American composition and the socioeconomic status of the 
school. In Phase 3, limited to California, New Mexico, and Texas, 
areas having substantial Mexican American enrollment and encompassing 
rural, urban, and suburban schools were randomly chosen. Grades 4, 8, 
10, and 12 were then visited in these schools, using 6 instruments to 
interview, observe, and record factual data. Tabulations were by 
state, grade, and Mexican American enrollment. Included are 6 tables, 
and 11 appendixes. (MJB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A. Background of the Study 

Among other statutory requirements, the U.S. Commission on 

Civil Rights ' mandate from Congress instructs the Commission: 

To study and collect information concerning legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution. 

To serve as a national clearinghouse for information in 
respect to denials of equal protection of the laws. 

These directives provided the basis for the Commission's Mexican 

American Education Study. — L- / 

In the latter part of the 1960's the Commission began to examine 
the educational problems faced by Chicanos in the. schools of the 
Southwest. 2 / In testimony given at Commission hearings in San 
Francisco and San Antonio and in State Advisory Committee (SAC) ^ / 



I / 1° this appendix, the term Mexican American refers to persons who 

were born in Mexico and now reside in the United States or whose 
parents or more remote ancestors immigrated to the United States 
from Mexico. It also refers to persons who trace their lineage 
to Hispanic or Indo-Hispanic forebears who resided within Spanish 
or Mexican territory that is now part of the Southwestern United 
States. The term Chicano is used interchangeably with the term 
Mexicar. American. In recent years, Chicano has gained greatest 
acceptance among younger Mexican Americans, although it has long 
been used among older members of this ethnic group. It is also 
receiving wide currency in the mass media. The term Spanish 
Surname or Surnamed is used to refer to all persons of Spanish 
Surname in the United States, except when such persons are re- 
ferred to specifically by national origin, i.e., Mexican American, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, and others, or of persons of Spanish Surname 
within the Southwest when the term is used by secondary sources. 

2_/ The Southwest refers to the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 

3 / The Civil Rights Act of 1957 creating the Commission allowed 
it to appoint Advisory Committees in each State to assist it 
in factfinding. 
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meetings in Los Angeles, California; Clovis, New Mexico; Corpus 
Christi and Rio Grande City, Texas, the Coimriission heard allega- 
tions that substantial disparities existed between the educational 
opportunities provided to Mexican American children and those 
provided to Anglo children. 4 / Furthermore, many Chicanos felt 
that the schools were not properly prepared to educate their 
children and that the schools and governing authorities were doing 
little to change this situation. 

A number oi studies had been conducted concerning the educa- 
tion of Mexican Americans. However, hard facts concerning most 
aspects of their schooling were extremely limited and were not collected 
in a central location. Much of the previous research had been confined 
to single issues, such as the effects of the "language problem" on 
the school achievement of the Chicano child or a comparison of reading 
scores between Mexican American and Anglo students. In addition, 
most of these works were derived from studies of specific geo- 
graphical areas and were often confined to the population of single 
schools or districts. 5/ 



4 / The term Anglo refers to white persons who are not Mexican 
American or members of other Spanish surname groups. This 
term is widely used by various ethnic groups throughout the 
Southwest. 

5/ One of the most significant studies which has looked at the effect 
of the school and its conditions and practices on the performance 
of the Mexican American child is: Equality of Educational Oppor - 

tunity . Coleman, James S. et. al., U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1966. Al- 
though the study focused primarily on the education of blacks, it 
provided useful background material for the Mexican American 
Education Study. 
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Plan of the Study 



To define the most important areas of its research. Commission 
staff reviewed information presented at its public hearings (parti- 
cularly those presented at a hearing in San Antonio, Texas in 
December 1968), carefully surveyed the available literature, and 
conferred with many educators and scholars knowledgeable about the 
problems of Mexican Americans. 

The final study design focused on three broad areas of inquiry: 

1) conditions in the schools attended by Chicanos, 2) educational 
practices used in these schools, and 3) educational achievement of 
their Mexican American students. 

The study was conducted in three phases. The first phase in- 
volved analysis of data from the Fall 1968 Elementary and Secondary 
School Survey of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) for the five States in the Southwestern United States. 6 / 

The second phase consisted of a ma,il survey of 538 districts and 1,166 
schools throughout the Southwest, and analysis of the resulting data. 

In the third phase, a field study. Commission staff cor . *-ed in-person 
interviews with principals and counselors in a sample of j2 schools, 
and systematically observed pupil-teacher interaction in 494 class- 
rooms in these schools. The procedures used in each of these phases 
will be discussed in detail in the sections that follow. 



6 J It is estimated that these States encompass approximately 85 
percent of all Mexican American pupils in the country. 
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Definitions of Ethnic Categories Used 



The Commission sought information concerning the ethnic back- 
ground of various persons associated with the schools, including 
pupils, teachers, and administrators. Four separate categories of 
ethnicity were generally used: 

1. Spanish Sur named American 

This designation was used, rather than Mexican American in 
order to insure as close a correspondence between the initial data 
on ethnic background collected by HEW in the Fall 1968 survey and 
subsequent data obtained in the Commission's mail survey in 1969* 

In the mail survey respondents were requested to classify as 
Spanish Surnamed Americans those "Persons considered in school or 
community to be of Mexican, Central American, Cuban, Puerto Rican, 

Latin American, or other Spanish Speaking origin. This group is 
often referred to as Mexican American, Spanish American, or Latin 
American; local usage varies greatly." 

It is estimated that more than 95 percent of Spanish Surnamed pu >ils 
in the five Southwestern States are Mexican American. 7 / For 
this reason, the terms Spanish Surnamed American and Mexican American 



7 / This percentage was derived from a 1960 census count of persons 
of Spanish Surname who were born in Mexico (rather than Puerto 
Rico or another Latin American country) or who are native born 
of Mexican parentage. See U.S. Census of Population Special 
Reports, Persons of Spanish Surname. 
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are used interchangeably in publications and other Commission 
reports of the Mexican American Education Study. 8 / 

2. Negro 

The definition given to the respondents was "Persons con- 
sidered in school or community to be of Negroid or black African origin." 

3 . Anglo 

The term Anglo was used for nonminority white persons. It 
was defined in the Commission's questionnaire as "white persons 
not usually considered in school or community to be members of any 
of the above /Spanish Surnamed American, Negro/ ethnic or racial 
categories." 9 / 

4. Other 

This category was for all other persons who were members of 
minority groups. The two principal groups which were covered by 
this classification were Orientals and American Indians. Although 
the HEW Fall 1968 survey listed these categories separately, one 
combined category was used in the Commission's mail survey to avoid 
burdening respondents with the task of enumerating two groups, whose 
numbers were usually too small to permit reliable generalizations. 



8/ In the field where interviews were conducted the term Mexican 
American was used throughout. 

9/ The term Anglo was not used by HEW. However, information for 
this group can be calculated from HEW figures by subtracting 
minority group persons (Spanish Surnamed Americans, Negroes, 
American Indians, and Orientals) from the total population. 
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The definitions provided to the respondents was "Persons considered 
as 'non -Anglo’ and who are not classifiable as Spanish Surnamed 
American or Negro. Include as 'other' such persons as Orientals 
or American Indians." 

Publications 

In order to make information from the study available to the 
public as quickly as possible, the Commission decided to release 
major findings through a series of reports, rather than in a single 
large document at the conclusion of the study. To date, three re- 
ports have been completed. The first report. The Ethnic Isolation 
of Mexican Americans in the Public Schools of the Southwest , was 
published in April 1971. The second report. The Unfinished Educa - 
tion . released in December 1971 deals with the educational outcomes 
for Chicano students and the third report. The Forgotten Student . 

(to be released soon) discusses the exclusion of the language and 
culture of Chicano students from the public schools. 

Subsequent reports will deal with such subjects as school 
finances, teacher-pupil interaction in the classroom, ability group- 
ing and tracking practices, and the relationships between various 
school practices and the outcomes of education for Mexican Americans. 

When the Commission has completed its publication program for 
this study, it will make its data tapes available to universities and 
other organizations for use by interested scholars and researchers. 
Data will also be available on cards and printouts of tabulations. 
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PHASE 1: THE COMMISSION'S ANALYSIS OF HEW 

FALL 1968 ELEMENTARY AflD SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVEY 



Focus 

The Commission' s analyses began with an examination of the 1968 
HEW data in order to determine the location of Chicano pupils and 
school personnel in the Southwest and to assess the extent of ethnic 
isolation in the region's school districts and individual schools. 

The HEW data was at that time the only source of information on the 
ethnic composition of school districts and individual school enroll- 
ments . 

Since 1967, the Office for Civil Rights at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, has collected data yearly on the ethnic background of pupils 
and personnel in schools and school districts across the United States. 
The 1967 survey enumerated only black, white, and other pupils and 
personnel. In 1968, the nthnic count was modified to include Spanish 
Surnamed Americans, American Indians, and Orientals. 

Sampling 

For the Fall 1968 Survey, HEW drew a sample from all U. S. 
school districts identified in 1967 by the Census of Governments. 

The sample was stratified on the basis of size. It included all large 
school districts ^3,000 or more pupilj^/, excluded very small districts 

7 




/300 or less pupils/, 10 / and made a random selection of all other 
districts. This selection was made in such a manner that the per- 
centage of districts within a given strata increased with the size 
of the districts in that strata. The purpose of this procedure 
was to derive information from each strata (except the one contain- 
ing the smallest districts) while simultaneously assuring that a 
large percentage of the students in the U.S. school districts would 
be counted. 

In all, HEW surveyed 1,207 of an estimated 1,741 districts 
in the Southwest with 300 or more pupils. 

HEW also surveyed all schools within the sampled districts. 

This resulted in a sample of districts and schools enrolling more 
than 40 million of the more than 43 million students in the U.S. 
public schools. 

The geographical scope of the Mexican American Education Study 
was limited to the five Southwestern States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. This limitation allowed substantial 
economics in the conduct of the study, since these States include about 
70 percent of ail Spanish Surname pupils and approximately 85 percent 
of all Mexican American pupils in the country* 



10 / According to the U. S. Census of Governments, districts with 

fewer than 300 students constitute close to half/48 percent/of _ 
all districts but account for only a small proportion /? percent/ 
of all students. 



The Commission analyses revealed that the HEW sample 
included close to 7.7 million of an estimated 8.1 million 
students in the public school districts of the Southwest 
with enrollments greater than 300 (See Table 1). 

Response to the HEW questionnaire was required by law. Only 
three of the 1,207 sampled districts in the Southwest did not 
respond and, thus, could not be included in the Commission's 
analysis of the HEW data. 

Instrumentation 

Three questionnaires were used in the HEW Fall 1968 Survey. 

The first, a school systems report administered at the district 
level, asked for data on the ethnic background of all pupils and 
instructional staff in the district. A second questionnaire sent 
to schools sought information on the pupils and staff for each 
individual school. The third form, sent only to schools in 
districts under voluntary plan or court order, requested data on 
students and staff by grades. (See Appendices A through C for 
copies of these questionnaires.) 

Tabulations and Analysis by the Commission 

For its analysis, the Commission cross-tabulated the infor- 
mation from the HEW survey by individual State and by school grade 
level, ethnic composition of school, and size of district enrollment. 
These tabulations were made for all districts sampled by HEW in the 
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TABLE 1. HEW SAMPLE IN DISTRICTS WITH 300 OR MORE PUPILS IN THE FIVE 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES 



Southwest and, also, separately for those districts with an enroll- 
ment 10 percent or more Mexican American. 

Findings from the analysis of the HEW data are contained in 
Report I : Ethnic Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public 

Schools of the Southwest , published by the Commission in April 
1971. 
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PHASE XI: COMMISSION MAIL SURVEY 



Focus 

The Commission's mail survey was designed to provide a 
broad range of detailed information on Mexican American education 
in the Southwest. To collect this information, the survey utilized 
two questionnaires, one sent to school district superintendents, the 
other to school principals. These instruments asked for data that 
would answer three basic questions: 

1. What current practices in Southwestern schools appear 
significantly to affect educational opportunities for 
Mexican Americans? 

2. What current conditions in Southwestern schools appear 
significantly to affect educational opportunities for 
Mexican Americans? 

3. What are the significant relationships between practices 
and conditions and educational outcomes for Mexican Americans? 

Sampling 

The sample for the Commission's mail survey was drawn from those 
school districts in the Southwest which participated in the HEW study 
and in which 10 percent or more of the pupils enrolled were Mexican 
American. Limiting the survey by Mexican American enrollment com- 
position was intended to reduce the number of districts surveyed while 
increasing the proportion of Mexican American students above that which 
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would have been achieved in a random sample of all districts. 

The Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey contained the only data 
available to the Commission which specified the Spanish Surname 
composition of districts and schools. The Commission sample 
included the 537 districts responding to HEW by March 1969 in 
which 10 percent or more of the students were Mexican American. 

The Los Angeles school district responded to HEW in April 1969 
and was immediately included in the Commission sample. _11/ 

These 538 districts accounted for approximately 94 percent of 
all districts 10 percent or more Mexican American that were 
sampled by HEW (See Table 2). Of the 37 districts late in re- 
sponding, to HEW, 20 were in California and most of the remainder in 
Texas. (See Appendix D for a listing of all districts that had 
not responded to HEW when the Commission drew its sample.) 

The Commission Mail Survey involved a questionnaire for 
district superintendents and a questionnaire for school principals. 
The superintendents' form was sent to all 538 districts. The 
principals' form was sent only to a sample of schools within these 
districts. It was felt that the Commission with limited resources 
in staff and time, could not properly analyze the results of a 
survey of all schools in these districts. 



11/ The Los Angeles school district is by far the largest school 

‘ district in the Southwest and has the largest Chicano enroll- 

ment of any district in the United States. Thus, a special 
effort was made to include it in the survey. In October 1968 
it had 654,000 students of whom 130,500 were Chicano. (See 

page 17 for a discussion of how schools were sampled 
in this district.) 
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TABLE 2. HEW RESPONSE RATE FOR DISTRICTS TEN PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN WHEN COMMISSION DREW ITS SAMPLE, 

MARCH 1969 



The Commission was also faced with the problem of trying 
to include substantial numbers of Chicanos in a limited sample 
of schools. Although restricting the sample to districts where 
10 percent or more of the pupils were Mexican American insured 
inclusion of a higher proportion of Chicanos than is found through- 
out the entire Southwest, a random sample of schools within these 
districts would inevitably have contained too many units with no 
Mexican American pupils. Since Chicanos are cor^^r.trated in cer- 
tain counties and school districts in the Southwest, it was ex- 
pected that they would also be concentrated in certain schools and 
that a random sample of schools would produce a large number with 
few or no Chicanos . Some such schools were needed for purposes 
of comparison, however, there wds agreement that the large majority 
of schools sampled should contain some Chicanos. ±2/ It was also 
hypothesized that the conditions, practices, and outcomes of schools 
were likely to be strongly related to their ethnic composition. There 
fore, samples of approximately equal numbers of schools were sought 
from each of four levels of Mexican American enrollment compositions* 
0-24.9 percent, 25-49.9 percent, 50-74.9 percent, and 75-100 percent. 
It was also considered important not to allow the disproportion 1 
sampling of districts from size strata affect the sampling of 
schools . 



12 / Even though in all sampled districts at least 10 percent of the 
enrollment was Mexican American some schools within these dis- 
tricts enrolled no Mexican Americans. 
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A two-stage procedure was used to adapt the HEW sample to meet 

' .ie Commission’s sampling criteria. First, the Commission removed 

the disproportional representation of schools in different district 

size strata in the HEW sample by selecting at random compensating 

proportions from all schools in each district size strata. Although 

this process has some limitations, it does allow schools from 

districts of different sizes to have roughly equal probabilities of 

being selected in this first stage of the sampling procedures. 13/ 

First Stage of Sampling of Schools by the Commission 

District Size Percent of the Universe Percent of HEW Sample Percent of Uni- 

of Districts Sampled by of Schools Sampled by verse Sampled 
HEW The Commission by Commission 



3,000 and above 


100.0 


25.0 


25.0 


1,200 - 2,999 


75.0 


33.0 


25.0 


600 - 1,199 


50.0 


50.0 


25.0 


300 - 599 


25.0 


100.0 


25.0 



The second stage of the sampling procedure for schools was to 
classify all schools selected in the first stage according to four 
quartiles of Mexican American composition of the enrollment. A total 
of 792 schools were in the first quartile, 335 in the second, 180 in 
the third, and 163 schools in the fourth category of ethnic compo- - 
sition. Half of the schools in the first category £0-24.9 percent 
Mexican American7 were selected at random to be sent a principals’ 



13 / The figures in the last column are slightly overestimated for 
all district strata because the mail survey started with a 
sample representing 93.4 percent of the respondents to HEW’s 
original sample of schools in districts with 10 percent or more 
Mexican American enrollment. Secondly, for the procedure to 
have resulted in equal percentage samples from the universe of 
each strata, this response rate would have had to be equal for 
all strata. 
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questionnaire. All schools in the other three categories were sent 
this questionnaire. 

Although Los Angeles did not respond to HEW until after the 
Commission drew its sample, a special effort was made to sample 
its schools in the same manner as that followed for all other 
districts. First, 25 percent of the district's schools were 
selected at random. These schools were then placed in the four 
ethnic composition categories. One-half of the schools were 
selected at random from the lowest Mexican American composition 
category and all were included from the other categories. 

School Selection Including Los Angeles 

Percent Mexican Number Selected Number Selected Number Selected Total 
American Enroll in First Stage in Second Stage from Los Angeles Number 



ment 


of Sampling 


of Sampling 


District 


Selected* 


0-24.9 


792 


396 


53 


449 


25-49.9 


335 


335 


19 


354 


50-74.9 


180 


180 


8 


188 


75-100 


163 


163 


12 


175 




Total 1,470 


1,074 


92 


1,166 



*lluraber in second stage plus number selected from Los 
Angeles School District. 

Figures I and II summarize the sampling procedures for the two 
questionnaires. It should be remembered that the sample for the 
superintendents' questionnaire includes a disproportionately greater 
number of districts from the larger size strata and correspondingly 
lesser proportions from smaller size strata. The sample for the 
principals' questionnaire has a proportionate number of schools 
from each size strata, but disproportionately low number of schools 
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Figure I - District Sampling Procedures 
Fov Superintendents Questionnaire 
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Figure II - District And School Sampling Procedures 
For Principals Questionnaire 
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and which are 107. or more Mexican 
American 
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This results in a random sample of schools 
in districts with 300 or more pupils 
which are 107. or more Mexican American, 
stratified only by Mexican American percent 
composition of the school. 1166 schools 
were sampled. 



T 



95.37. of above sample responded 
to the Commission survey i 1111 schools; 
275,326 (19.7 percent) of all Mexican 
American pupils were in responding 
sample. 
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from the lowest category of Mexican Amrican percent composition of 
school enrol lment . 

The sample of districts included about 31 percent of the 
districts, 49 percent of the schools, 52 percent of the pupils, and 
83 percent of the Mexican American pupils in all districts in the 
Southwest with 300 or more students. The sample of schools included 
about 8.8 percent cf the schools, 12.9 percent of the pupils and 
20.7 percent of the Mexican American students in all districts of 
that region with 300 or more students. Those districts which enroll 
less than 300 students were excluded from the sampling universe; 
however, they contain less than 2 percent of all students in the 
Southwest. 14 / 

Response Rate 

jjjg rate of response to the Commission s questionnaires was 
extremely high. Approximately 99 precent of the district forms and 
95 percent of the school forms were returned to the Commission. The 
response rates by State for each questionnaire are given in Table 3. 
There was a 100 percent response for schools and districts in Arizona. 

The Houston Independent School District was engaged in dese- 
gregation court litigation and refused to respond. This accounts 
for the low school response rate of Texas schools. The list of non- 
respondent districts and their enrollments are shown in Table 4. 



14/ A listing of all districts and schools included in the 
Commission survey are available from the Commission upon 
request. 
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TABLE 3 - RESPONSE BY DISTRICT AND SCHOOL TO COMMISSION SPRING 1969 SURVEY 



TABLE 4. SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHICH DID NOT RESPOND 
TO THE COMMISSION'S SURVEY 1969 



District 


State 


Number of 
Schools 


Total Number 
of Pupils 


Number of 
Mexican American 
Pupils 


Kingsburg 


California 


3 


1,327 


478 


Lucia Mar 


California 


15 


6,818 


1,425 


North Cone jo* 


Colorado 


5 


1,333 


787 


Silver City 


New Mexico 


6 


3,007 


1,426 


Hous ton 


Texas 


225 


246,098 


31,780 


, * 

Edcouch Els & 


Texas 


4 


2,644 


2,475 


Total 


— 


258 


261,227 


38,371 



* Although this district did not return a completed superintendents' 
questionnaire to the Commission on Civil Rights, one of the two 
schools which were surveyed from this uistrict did file a completed 
return. 
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Instrumentation 



Two questionnaires were developed for use in the mail survey. 

One was directed to school superintendents and was designed to collect 
data on district** wide policies and practices which could affect 
Mexican American students. The second form was directed to principals 
and sought information on conditions within individual schools. 

These forms were based in part on a questionnaire used by the 
Commission in school districts of the San Antonio metropolitan area 
during the summer of 1968 in preparation for a public hearing. The 
San Antonio responses were reviewed by Commission staff and consultants 
and new forms developed to obtain information at both the district 
and individual school level. 

D”ring January 1969, the new forms were reviewed by numerous 
educators and social scientists, including persons from the U. S. Office 
of Education and from school systems and colleges of education in the 
Southwest. The review included checks for: (1) appropriateness of 

the structure of questions; (2) potential ambiguity of questions; 

(3) accessibility of data; (4) availability of comparable data else- 
where; and (5) amount of time needed to complete the questionnaire. 

The two questionnaires were pretested in February 1969 in the 
Garden City School District, Kansas, where slightly more than 10 
percent of the enrollment was Chicano. Revisions resulting from this 
pretest and the expert review were incorporated into a final product 
which was considered by the Study's Advisory Committee. Both instruments 
were then submitted for approval to the Bureau of the Budget, a man- 
datory procedure for this type of Government questionnaire. 
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The superintendents' questionnaire sought information from 
school district offices on sr-h items as the ethnic background and 
education of district professional personnel and school board members, 
policy concerning the use of Spanish, the use of consultants, and 
support of in-service training for teachers of Chicano students. 

The principals' form focused on such topics as staffing patterns, 
facilities, ability grouping and tracking patterns, reading achievement 
levels, and student and community participation in school affairs. 

(For copies of the superintendents' and principals' information forms, 
see Appendices E and F.) 

To as large an extent as possible, the district and school 
questionnaires avoided burdening superintendents and principals with 
requests for information which had already been submitted elsewhere. 

Thus, financial data for the districts' 1967-1968 school year were 
collected separately by the Commission staff from State records. It 
was then recorded on a supplement to the superintendents' questionnaire 
for processing with other collected data. (See Appendix G for a copy 
of this form). District and school questionnaires also did not request 
enrollment data on the racial and ethnic background of pupils since 
these data were available from the HEW survey. 

Data Collection and Verification 

In January 1969, Commission staff met with the chief State education 
official or his designee in each of the five Southwestern States to apprise 



him of the purposes and desired procedural arrangements for the 
mail survey. In every State the chief official expressed his 
interest in the study and his willingness to cooperate with the 
Commission. In several cases the chief official also agreed to 
undertake additional efforts to indicate his support for the study 
to local administrators. 

Questionnaires were mailed during the second week in April 1969, 
with response requested by May 9, 1969. Both questionnaires were 
sent to the superintendents who were asked to forward the principals' 
questionnaires to the schools whose name was prelabelled on the form. 
Accompanying the questionnaires was a letter from the Staff Director 
of the Commission explaining the purpose of the survey and inviting 
respondents to call the Commission if assistance were needed in com- 
pleting questionnaires. Questionnaires were to be returned directly 
to the Commission. 

Districts which had not returned completed questionnaires by 
mid-May were contacted by telephone and given any help necessary 
for completing the forms. The bulk of the questionnaires were received 
by the end of June 1969. No questionnaires were received after July 
1969. 

As soon as each questionnaire was received and logged in, it 
was manually checked item-by-item for nonresponses and inconsistent 
information and then prepared for keypunching. Validation procedures 
consisted of several types of checks. For example: 1. Were all "key 
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questions" 15 / answered? ("Key questions" were those for which 
a high response rate was regarded essential to the success of 
the study.) 2. Was the questionnaire internally consistent? 
e.g. Was the total number of teachers the same as the sum of the 
number of teachers of each ethnic group? 3. Were the answers 
logical? e.g.. Is a library with 300 volumes plausible in a school 
of 3,000 pupils? Was more than one option checked on a forced 
choice question? 

Staff made corrections and changes on questionnaires only 
in instances where the necessary information was available. In 
the case of questionnaires where the response to key questions 
was missing or problematic, staff members contacted the principals 
and superintendents for further data. It is estimated that a 
minimum of 2,000 phone calls were made because of inconsistent 
answers and nonresponses. Many districts and schools were contacted 
mor« than once. Eight members of the staff devoted the majority 
of their time to this project for 10 weeks. 

A complete check was made for keypunching errors. First, 
data in the master file printout was compared with the original 
questionnaire. Following this step, a computer edit provided a list- 
ing of nonresponses and errors in the data which were not corrected by 
manual checks. If errors were listed for "key questions", respondents 
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15/ These questions are identified in Appendix H, an assessment of 
the quality of data in the mail survey. 
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were called to correct the deficiency. No attempt was made to 
obtain answers for responses on other questions and incorrect data 
were deleted unless the respondent was to be contacted to correct 
deficiencies on "key questions." 

This final process involving computer edits and callbacks was 
repeated five times. Each time a complete check was made on all 
data for schools and districts for which errors were listed in one 
or more questions. Appendix H contains the staff's assessment of 
the quality of the data obtained on each question in the two 
questionnaires. 

Tabulations 



Tabulations of data from the two questionnaires were based on 
the crossing of several factors. The superintendents' data were 
tabulated by three or four factors: 

1. State in which the school district is located. 

a) Arizona 

b) California 

c) Colorado 

d) New Mexico 

e) Texas 

2. Size of enrollment. 

a) 3,000 or more students 

b) 1,200 - 2,999 

c) 600 - 1,199 

d) 300 - 599 

3. Mexican American proportion of total district enrollment divided 
into quartiles of the distribution for all sampled districts. 

a) 10.0 - 23.3 percent 

b) 23.4 - 36.7 percent 

c) 36.8 - 49.9 percent 

d) 50.0 - 100 percnet 
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4. District grade levels served within the district. 16 / 

a) Comprehensive: districts in which all 

schools combined house at least one of 
each grade from one to 12. 

b) Elementary: districts which have no school 

which houses a grade higher than 8. 

c) Secondary: all other districts 

The principals' data were tabulated initially by five factors; 

1. State in which the school is located: 

a) Arizona 

b) California 

c) Colorado 

d) New Mexico 

e) Texas 

2. Mexican American proportion of school enrollment: 

a) 0-24.9 percent 

b) 25-49.9 percent 

c) 50-74.9 percent 

d) 75-100 percent 

3. Non Mexican American ethnic composition: The majority of non Mexican 
American students in the school were designated as either: 

a) Anglo 

b) Minority (black and "Other") 

4. School Grade Level: In order to reduce the number of cells which 

could be used in the cross tabulations, school levels were limited to 
only two categories, elementary and secondary. Some degree of compro- 
mise was necessary since all schools do not fall readily into those 
two categories (for example, schools which house grades K-12, or 



16 / Only financial data were tabulated by district grade level. 



4-9, or 7-8). The definitions were: 

a) Secondary School: any school which houses grades 

grades 9, 10, 11, or 12: 

b) Elementary School: all other schools, i.e., any 

school which does not have grades 9, 10, 11, or 

12. Junior high schools were then sometimes classi** 
fied as secondary (if they housed grades 7-9) and 
sometimes as elementary (if they housed grades 7-8). 

A school housing grades 1-12 was classified as secon- 
dary while a school housing grades 1-8 was classi- 
fied as elementary. 

5. Socioeconomic status (SES) of school: Indicated by the percent 

of all pupils who come from families in which the highest educational 
attainment levels of the "heads of household" is the eighth grade 
or less. 

This information was calculated from estimates by the principals 
of the proportion of pupils in each ethnic group who fell into this 
category. After the percent of total pupils in this category was 
calculated, a frequency distribution of the results was constructed. 

Each individual school was then ranked according to the propor- 
tion of its pupils whose parents had less than an eighth grade 
education and the entire distribution was divided into four quartiles. 
Thus, the bottom SES quartile contains the schools that have the 
highest incidence of parents with an eighth grade education or less. 
Conversely, the highest SES quartile contains those schools with the 
lowest proportion of parents with an eighth grade education or less. 
One quartile of the schools fell into each of the following categories 



Percent of Pupils Whose 
Parents Have An Eighth 
Grade Education Or Less 



Label 



0 - 5.3 


High 


5.4 - 15.4 


Middle High 


15.4 - 35.7 


Middle Low 


35.8 - 100.0 


Low 



However, in most analyses the two middle quartiles have 
been merged to make a single medium SES category. Only 24 
schools were unclassif iable, and this was because the principals 
failed to supply sufficient information. 
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PHASE III: THE FIELD STUDY 



Focus 

The Commission's field study was designed to collect data on 
physical, administrative, instructional, social, and emotional 
aspects of the school environment which could not be collected by 
mail. It was also intended to provide additional information 
on some elements of school conditions and practices which appeared 
to be of great significance as a result of analysis of the mail 
survey data. 

Sampling 

The field study data collection procedures were expected to be 
considerably more elaborate and costly than those of the mail survey. 
Consequently, the field study was limited to the States of California, 
New Mexico, and Texas, where about 90 percent of all Mexican American 
pupils in the Southwest attend public schools. Within each State one 
geographic area was selected which encompassed rural, urban, and 
suburban schools and had a substantial Mexican American enrollment. 17/ 

The areas finally selected were: 

1. Texas: the metropolitan areas of Corpus Christ i and San 

Antonio and the area between these two population centers; 

2. California: Santa Clara County, including the city of San 

Jose. 



HJ Under ideal conditions, the Commission would have made a random 
sample of schools throughout the Southwest for the field study. 
To use existing limited resources most effectively, it was de- 
liberately decided to select certain geographic areas with sub- 
stantial Mexican American enrollment. 
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3. New Mexico: The Albuquerque area and the southern part of 

the State. 

All schools in these three geographical areas which were (1) 
covered by HEW’s 1968 survey and (2) located in districts where the 
enrollment was 10 percent or more Mexican American were taken as 
the preliminary sampling base. 

Some schools were then eliminated because they were known to 
be atypical of those attended by most Mexican Americans, These 
schools included those located in districts exclusively serving 
military installations /found only in Texas/, and those in which 
the number of minority school children other than Mexican Americans 
— i.e., blacks, American Indians, and Orientals— exceeded the number of 
Anglo children. 18 / 

Also deleted were those schools in districts recently investi- 
gated, or to be investigated in the near future, by a Federal civil 
rights agency, or located in districts under court order to correct 
civil rights violations. 19 / This deletion was made in order to 
gather information on the school environment under circumstances 
as close to normal as possible. Administrative and instructional 



18 / In about 10 percent of 1 the schools throughout the Southwest 

minority pupils other than Chicanos exceed the number of Anglo 
pupils. Most of these schools have a heavy black enrollment 
although some in New Mexico also have a large number of 
American Indians. 

_I9/ There were 194 such schools known to the Commission, all of 
which were in Texas. 



staff in these schools would very likely have been apprehensive 
about further civil rights activities in their schools and their 
statements and actions probably would have reflected this concern. 

Finally, schools not housing grades 4, 8, 10, or 12 were 
excluded, since data collection procedures prescribed visits to 
classes at these grade levels. For the remaining schools, minimum 
enrollment size limitations were established to assure collection 
of data for a number of students and classrooms adequate for data 
analysis. Thus, schools not meeting the following minimum enroll- 
ment size limitations were deleted from the sample listing: 

Schools housing grade 4: a total enrollment of not less 

than 200 students (counting students at all grade levels) 

Schools housing grade 8: a total enrollment of not less 

than 500 students 

Schools housing grades 10 and/or 12: a total enrollment 

of not less than 700 students. 

Some schools housed more than one of the four grades; in 
such instances the schools were listed for each of the 
appropriate grades housed. If a school met size standards 
for only one of the grades (e.g., four), it remained in 
the sample listing of schools for the one grade, but not 
for the others. 

The 430 schools remaining from the preliminary sampling base 
constituted the sampling universe. The schools were stratified by 
three crossed factors: (1) State (New Mexico, California, and 

Texas), (2) grade housed (4, 8, 10, and 12), and (3) Mexican 
American enrollment reported in the HEW 1968 survey. (0-24.9 
percent, 25-49.9 percent and 50-100 percent). 

Schools were then selected at random from each of the resulting 
36 sub-strata. One school was selected from each sub-strata for 
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New Mexico, and two schools from each sub-strata for California and 
Texas respectively. Some schools listed in two different grade 
level strata were selected at random from each of the two strata. 

All were high schools. As a result, 10 different schools were 
selected from New Mexico, 22 from California, and 20 from Texas. 

Flow charts of the sampling procedure are included in Figures XIX, 

IV, and V. 

It should be noted that the sampling procedure for the field 
study did not insure that all schools in the field study had been 
in the mail survey. Though the field study sample was drawn from 
a sub-set of the sampling universe for the mail survey, the two 
samples were drawn independently. Only 12 of the 52 schools in the 
field study were also included in the mail survey. 

Commission staff observed only 4th, 8th, 10th and 12th 
grade classes, but not all these classes were visited in each school. 
An attempt was made to limit the sample to English language arts 
classes only. However, in schools which had an ungraded English 
program 20 / or which did not require students to take English at 
the grade level to be sampled, social studies classes were generally 
substituted. The choice of social studies classes in these cases 
depended upon: 1) the proportion of the students who took English, 



20 / An ungraded English program is one in which individual classes 
have no standard grade designation. Classes are likely to 
contain pupils of different ages who frequently are identified 
according to level of performance in English language arts 
rather than grade or age level. 
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FIGURE III - SCHOOL SAMPLE LISTING, NEW MEXICO 



Number of lotai Schools Sampled by HEW in Albuquerque 
Area and in Southern Part of State 

Less Number of Schools Not in Districts 
10% or More Mexican American 

Less Schools in Districts Subject to Court 
Order or Federal Investigation 

Less Schools in Military Districts 

Less Schools That Do Not House Grades 4, 

8, 10, or 12 

Less Schools in Which Minority Students 
Other Than Mexican Americans Exceed 
Number of Anglo Students 

Sub-Total 



(Actual N umber of Schools) 
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Figure IV - SCHOOL SAMPLE LISTING, CALIFORNIA 



Number of Tatal Schools Sampled by HEW in 
Santa Clara County 

Less Number of Schools Not in Districts 
10% or More Mexican American 

Less Schools in Districts Subject to Court 
Order or Federal Investigation 

Less Schools in Military Districts 

Less Schools That Do Not House Grades 4, 

8, 10, or 12 

Less Schools in Which Minority Students 
Other Than Mexican Americans Exceed 
Number of Anglo Students 



Sub-Total 



(Actual Num' 
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FIGURE V - SCHOOL SAMPLE LISTING, TEXAS 



Number of Total Schools Sampled by HEW in and 

Between the Metropolitan Areas of Corpus Christi and 
San Antonio 

Less Number of Schools Not in Districts 
107 o or More Mexican American 

Less Schools in Districts Subject to Court 
Order or Federal Investigation 

Less Schools in Military Districts 

Less Schools That Do Not House Grades 4, 

8, 10, or 12 

Less Schools in Which Minority Students 
Other Than Mexican Americans Exceed 
Number of Anglo Students 

Sub-Total 
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although it was not required; 2) whether the school administration 
could identify a sufficient number of English classes whose enroll- 
ment was predominantly of children at the grade level to be sampled; 
and 3) whether the organization of the social studies program lent 
itself to obtaining a significantly more representative sample of 
the student body at the appropriate grade level. Approximately five 
percent of the classes visited were social studies classes. Almost 
all of these were in California schools where about 10 percent of 
the classroom sample were comprised of social studies classes. 

All fourth grade and all eighth grade English or social studies 
classes in elementary and intermediate schools were visited. In 
high schools at least half of the 10th and/or 12th grade English or 
social studies classes were sampled. In high schools which practice 
some form of homogeneous ability grouping, the sample design called 
for a random selection of at least half of the classes at each 
ability level. However, it was found that most schools had few 
high or low ability and many middle ability level classes. Conse- 
quently, nearly all high and low ability level classes were included 
in the sample, and about half of the middle ability level classes 
were selected. Provisions were made to observe each teacher with 
at least one eligible class. As a result of the above sampling 
procedures, some teachers were observed more than once. 

A total of 494 classrooms (80 in New Mexico, 198 in California, 
and 216 in Texas) were observed by Commission staff. Of these, data 
for 429 classes are available for analysis, including 70 in New 
Mexico, 171 in California, and 188 in Texas. Classes were 



eliminated if: 



(1) most children were at a grade level other than 4, 8, 10, or 12; 

(2) a subject other than English language arts or social studies 
was taught; or (3) insufficient data were collected for analyses. 

Instrumentation 

Six instruments were developed for use in the field study. These 
included: an interview schedule for principals; an interview schedule 

for counselors,' a school protocol form, a classroom protocol form,' 
and two forms for recording verbal and nonverbal pupil-teacher inter- 
action in the classroom 21/. (Copies of these instruments are exhi- 
bited in Appendix I.) 

The six instruments were pretested in September 1970 in two 
schools in the Pecos Independent School District, Reeves County, Texas, 
an area that is predominantly Mexican American, and in two schools in 
San Diego, California. Revisions in format resulting from these pre- 
tests were incorporated into the final product. The pretest showed 
that all information sought was readily available at the school level. 

The Principals' Interview Schedule contained questions relative 
to: 

1. Criteria for placement in special programs, including remedial 
reading, English as a second language, bilingual education, and classes 



21 / These instruments were developed by Dr. Monroe K. Rowland, Professor 
of Education at San Diego State College. After the completion of 
field work, sampled schools were mailed a short questionnaire request- 
ing data on estimated annual income and educational attainment level 
of the head of the household for families whose children are enrolled 
in the school. This questionnaire was devised by Commission staff. 
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for the gifted or the educable mentally retarded; 

2. Criteria for homogeneous ability grouping; 

3. Requirements for participation in extracurricular activities; 

4. Costs to students to participate in the instructional program 
or in school activities; 

5. The involvement of students and parents in establishing school 
policies an;* practices; 

6. Rules and guidelines for student behavior and dress; 

7. Suspension and expulsion of students. 

Principals were asked their opinions on why they felt: (1) Mexican 

Americans read less well than their Anglo peers; (2) Mexican Americans 
leave school early; and (3) Mexican American parents do not come to school 
or participate in school affairs as much as Anglos. In addition, inter- 
viewers also sought the principals' point of view on the use of intelli- 
gence tests with Mexican Americans. 

The Counselors' Interview Schedule was used to record information 
furnished by the counselors on the last 7.0 parents with whom they had 
conferred and the last 10 students they had counseled. Counselors were 
asked to give the reason for the conference and the ethnic background of 
the student or parent. 

The School Protocol Form itemized several types of data to be 
collected at each school. They included: condition of the exterior 

of the building; materials used to surface the playground; ethnic com- 
position of enrollment in special programs; the most recent figures on 
the ethnic composition of the total school enrollment; and the number of 
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absences according to the ethnic background of the students. 

The Classroom Protocol Form was used to record information on 
teacher characteristics, seating practices, ethnic composition of 
the class, condition of the classroom, and use of equipment. 

The two methods for recording pupil-teacher interaction were 
modifications of the Flanders Interaction Analysis and the Observa- 
tion Schedule and Record. 22 / 

The Flanders is a system for describing, recording, and analyzing 
classroom behavior and is widely used in education research. It 
includes 10 categories of behavior. Seven are assigned to different 
types of teacher talk, two to student talk, and the 10th category 
classifies pauses, short periods of silence, and talk that is con- 
fusing. (The categories are described in Table 5). These categories 
are identified only by numbers on the form used by the observers so 
that teachers and students will not be able to ascertain the nature 
of the observers' activity. 

Two modifications of the Flanders system were made for the 
Commission's study. They were: 

1. To record the ethnic background of the student who was talking 
cr with whom the teacher was interacting. Provision was made / ;or marking 
whether each communication event involved an individual Mexican American, 
Anglo, black, a student of another ethnic background, or part or all of 

22 / The Flanders Interaction Analysis was devised by Dr. Ned Flanders in 
1960, and the Observations Schedule and Record was developed by Dr. Donald 
M. Medley and Dr. Harold E. Mitzal in 1955. 
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TEACHER TALK 



Table 5. THE FUNDERS CATEGORIES 




ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone 

of the students in a nonthreatening manner. Feelings 
may be positive or negative. Predicting or recalling, 
feelings are included. 

PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES: praises or encourages student action 

or behavior. Jokes that release tension, not at the expense 
of another individual, nodding head or saying, "urn hm" or 
"go on” are included. 

ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: clarifying, building, or 

developing ideas suggested by a student. As teacher brings 
more of his own ideas into play, shift to category five. 

ASKS QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or procedure 

with the intent that a student answer. 



LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about content or 

procedure; expressing his own ideas, asking rhetorical 
questions . 

GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, commands, or orders to 

which a student is expected to comply. 

CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: statements intended 

to change student behavior from nonacceptable to acceptable 
pattern; bawling someone out; stating why the teacher is 
doing what he is doing; extreme self-reference. 



STUDENT TALK— RESPONSE : talk by students in response to 

teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student 
statement • 

STUDENT TALK— INITIATION: talk by students which they 

initiate. If "calling on" student is only to indicate who 
may talk next, observer must decide whether student wanted 
to talk. If he did, use this category. 



10. SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short periods of silence 

and periods of confusion in which communication cannot be 
understood by the observer. 



the class. 23 / 



2. To add an additional category of teacher behavior, that 
of speaking Spanish. This category was used whenever the teacher 
made what appeared to be a complete statement (or more) in the 
Spanish language. It was not used for single words or short phrases. 
No attempt was made to code communication which took place in 
Spanish in any of the other categories. 24 / 

The Observation Schedule and Record (OScAR-2) is designed to 
record both verbal and nonverbal behavior of teachers and pupils. 

Ten different groups of categories are possible: 

1. Teacher-pupil, pupil-teacher interaction; 

2. Teacher-pupil interaction; 

3. Teacher action; 

4. Pupil action; 

5. Pupil-pupil interaction; 

6. Pupil misbehavior; 

7. Social and administrative grouping; 



23 / Commission staff members used their own judgment in determining 
the ethnic background of students during the observation. At 
the end of the class period, teachers were asked to identify 
students by their ethnic background. If a teacher had inter- 
acted with a student whose ethnic background had been incor- 
rectly identified by the observer, corrections were made on 
the observers' records if possible. 

24 J Spanish was seldom used. The data for this category were not 
entered on the tape record and are not included in analysis. 
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8. Instructional materials used; 

9. Overt signs of strong emotion or feeling; 

10. Verbal and nonverbal teacher behavior (identified as the K 
section) . Individual items in each section are deliberately made 
obscure on the record form to make it difficult for teachers and 
students to understand the purpose of the record. 25/ 

These 10 categories can be converted into three scales: 

1. Emotional climate: refers to external manifestations of 

warmth and friendliness or hostility; 

2. Verbal emphasis: indicates the degree to which verbal 

activities predominate. 

3. Social organization: refers to the amount of social grouping 

and pupil autonomy in a class. 

The OScAR form was also modified by the Commission to permit 
coding of student ethnic background on items for which this informa- 
tion was meaningful. Student ethnicity was coded as Mexican American, 
Anglo, or Other. The Other category was used for individual pupils 
of any ethnic group but Mexican American or Anglo, and for behavior 
involving the whole class or a part of it.. 

Data Collection 

Data collection was carried out by interview and by observation. 



25/ The OScAR record form is shown in Appendix I. The full list of 
items follows. 
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Each staff member was assigned one of these functions. Interviewers were 

responsible for talking with all principals and counselors, as 

well as obtaining information called for on the School Protocol 

Form. 26 / Observers conducted the classroom observations, using 

the Flanders Interaction Analysis and the OScAR, and completed 

the Classroom Protocol Form. 

Four days of training were given to field study staff in 
mid-October 1970 in San Diego, California. Interviewers were 
trained through roleplaying as well as in actual interviews 
with principals and counselors in a sample of schools in the San 
Diego Metropolitan Area. Performance was evaluated by the trainer. 

A standard Flanders training tape of verbal interaction in 
classrooms ami a video tape of actual classrooms being conducted 
in the San Diego area were used at the beginning of training of 
observers. Subsequently, trainees observed classrooms in a sample 
of schools in the San Diego area. 

During the training of ob'r-r^ers , the instructor, Dr. James 
Retson, recorded observations simultaneously with the trainees. 27 ^ / 
Periodically, the reliability of each trainee s observation on the 
Flanders and the 'IC" section of the OSCAR, was checked to 

26 / Interviewers were also responsible for apprising district 

superintendents and school principals of the purposes of the 
field study and of the activities that would be carried out 
during the school visit. In addition, they scheduled the work 
of the remainder of the staff. 

27 / Dr. Retson is a Professor of Education at San Diego State 

College on leave to the San Diego County Department of Education 
as a research and evaluation specialist at the County Supple- 
mentary Education Center. 
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determine the degree to which the two simultaneous observations 
were in agreement. From the outset, the goal of training observers 
was to bring their observations to a consistent level of reliability 
of no less than .80 on Scott’s Pi Coefficient. 28 J At the 
completion of training, all observers had attained this minimum 
level of reliability. Most were even achieving levels of reliabili- 
ty of .90 or greater. 

The field study began in October 1970 immediately after the 
completion of training. During the last week of October and the 
first week of November, 10 schools were visited in New Mexico. 

From mid-November to mid-December 1970, 22 schools were sampled in 
California. Visits were made to 20 schools in Texas from the latter 
part of January 1971 to the last half of February 1971. 



28 / Scott's Pi Coefficient is determined by two formulae. The 

first is 7T =Po-Pe . Po is the proportion of agreement, and 

1-Pe 

Pe is the proportion of agreement expected by chance. Pe is 
found Dy squaring the proportion of tallies in each of the 
ten categories and summing these over all the categories. In 

k 

2 

other words, Pe = 2 Pi . In this second formula, there are k 

i=l 

categories, and Pi is the proportion of tallies falling into 
each category. In the first formula TT can be expressed as 
the amount that two observers exceed chance agreement divided 
by the amount that perfect agreement exceeds chanc . T n less 
technical terms, the value of 7T is roughly equal to the vale.' 
of Po. For example, if7T= .80, the proportion of agreement 
between two observations is about 80 percent. 
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Before any schools were visited, a Commission representative 
met with the district superintendent to explain the purpose of the 
field study and the types of data sought and to obtain his permis- 
sion to visit schools in his district. School principals were then 
apprised of the data sought in the field study. In addition, 
information necessary to scheduling classroom visits for the 
observers was collected, and an acceptable date for the field study 
visit was agreed upon. 29 / Observations and interviews were completed 
in each school almost always during a single day. 

No superintendent or principal declined participation in the 
field study. In addition, no school staff person refused f ' be 
interviewed, to provide data request ’, or to allow observers to 
visit classrooms. 

Data Collection on Individual inocruments 

In nearly all schools the principal was able to provide full 
information asked for on the principals' Interview Schedule. On 
some items, however, the principals contacted other school staff to 
verify iiiforaiaf ron or referred the interviewer to another individual 
who was better abio io answer ?he question accurately. 

At schools that provide counseling services, all counselors 
were interviewed regarding the last 10 parents with whom they had 



29 / Generally, the Commission representative attempted to 

schedule school visits 2 days in advance so the principal, 
could give sufficient notice to his staff. This deadline 
was not always met and visits to a few schools were scheduled 
the day before the arrival of the field study team. 
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had contact and the last 10 students they had counseled. Counselors' 
record-keeping systems vary greatly. Some had difficulty recalling 
the last 10 parents and students they had seen, and several stated 
they were unsure that the information they gave was for the last 10 
persons they had seen. 

On the School Protocol Form the most time-consuming activity 
was collecting data on the number of ebpeucoi by ethnic group. In 
about two-thirds of the schools, Commission staff members compiled 
the information themselves from school lists of absences or from 
admittance slips for those who had been absent. Mexican Americans 
were identified by Spanish Surname. If the school had any American 
Indian or Black students, school officials were asked to identify 
students of those two ethnic groups who appeared on the absence 
lists. Other data called for on the School Protocol Form were 
obtained by visual observation. 

Information on the Classroom Protocol Form was obtained either 
by questioning the teacher or by observation. Data on the teachers' 
education, in-service training relative* to Mexican Americans, seat- 
ing practices, and teacher perception of each student's ethnic back- 
ground were acquired by querying the teacher. All other data were 
derived from observation. 

In classroom observation, an effort was made to avoid scheduling 
the same person to observe more than one class taught by the same 
teacher. Also, no observer was assigned a disproportionate number 
of classes of a given ability level. 
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The Flanders system, initially designed by Dr. Flanders to 
tally every 3 seconds the category that best describes the verbal 
interaction taking place, more recently has been used also to code 
the sequence of the interactions. 30 / At the time the field 
study was being planned, there was no known research which had 
used the Flanders system with modification for coding the ethnic 
background of the student involved in each interaction. It was 
thought that simultaneous coding of the sequence of interaction and 
the ethnic background of students would be difficult and result in 

31 J 

low reliability. Consequently, the data were not coded sequentially. 

In this study the coding period for the Flanders was 10 
minutes. Observations were timed with a 

stopwatch. When coding the Flanders, if no two-way communication 
occurred and was not likely to occur the observer stopped, made a 
note of the amount of time in which observations were made, and 
noted the reasons two-way communication did not occur or ceased. 

If teacher-pupil interaction resumed, the observer continued his 
observations until a total of 10 minutes of observation were made. 

If it appeared that there were going to be less than 10 minutes of 
verbal teacher-pupil interaction during the class period, 

30 / For example, observers record not only how frequently the 

teacher praises or encourages a student but also what behavior 
is manifested prior to and following the moment the teacher 
praises a student. 

31 / After field work was completed, one staff member experimented 

with coding sequentially while coding student ethnic background 
and reported it did not seem particularly difficult. Future 
researchers should consider such coding. 
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the teacher was requested to interact for a while with the students, 
but some teachers ignored this request. 32 / 

Observers spent one-half hour using the OScAR. The half-hour 
was divided into six 5 minute periods. During the first, third, 
and fifth periods the observer was concerned with everything on the 
record form except the K section. During each of these periods he 
checked those behavior variables that occurred at least once; he 
did not tally the number of times they occurred. During the 
second, fourth, and sixth periods, the observer tallied the number 
of times behaviors listed in the K section occurred. This section 
focused on teacher verbal behavior similar to those of categories 
in the Flanders system. However, coding for the K section of the 
OScAR differed from that for the Flanders system. On the Flanders, 
the observer coded behavior at three second intervals ; on the K 
section he tallied a code each time behavior changed. 

Above and beyond the information gathered with formal field 
instruments, several types of supplementary data were obtained. 
These included written reports from school or district personnel 
giving estimates of the income and educational attainment level of 
parents whose children attend the school and reports by Commission 
staff members of what they considered to be significant incidents 



37. / Although it may be significant that no two-way communication 

occurs in the classroom at times, the purpose of the Commission 
research was to determine if there is differential treatment 
of Mexican American pupils when teachers are interacting with 
students. The data for those classes in which the teacher 
avoided interacting with the students were subsequently 
dropped from the analyses. 
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occurring at the schools. Significant incidents were broadly defined 
as any action, statement, condition, or practice which Commission 
staff observed, or were told of, which, in their opinion, character** 
ized the school environment and was significant in terms of the 
education of Mexican Americans at each school. Considerable freedom 
was allowed in deciding what constituted a significant incident and 
in reporting the nature of the incident since significant incident 
reports were not intended to be part of the more scientific data 
collection procedures. The purpose of these reports was to provide 
human interest material and insights into what happens on a personal 
basis at school. 

After the field survey was completed, questionnaires were 
mailed to district superintendents to collect supplementary data 
regarding the annual income and educational attainment of the 
families of students attending schools visited in the field study. 

(A copy of this brief questionnaire is exhibited in Appendix J.) 

The data requested on socioeconomic status were similar to 
that collected in the mail survey in order to permit analysis of 
data by socioeconomic status in a manner similar to that of mail 
survey data. The superintendents were asked to forward the question- 
naire to the individual at either the district or school level who 
was sufficiently familiar with available records and statistics and 
with the area served by the schools sampled in the field study to 
make estimates of the status of the parents of students enrolled. 

It was suggested that school officials consider such factors as 
types of business in which most parents are employed, the capacity 



in which they are employed, the nature of housing, and the material 
wealth of students as exhibited in personal appearance, need for 
part-time employment, and participation in school programs for the 
needy. All schools that were visited in the field study completed 
the questionnaire. 

Reliability of Data 

At the beginning of data collection in each State, reliability 
of observations on the Flanders and the K section of the OScAR were 
checked by Dr. Retson, who trained the observers. A level of 7r =. 80 
or greater on Scott 's Pi Coefficient was established as a measure 
of acceptable reliability. All observations met this criterion 
except one in a class in which Dr. Retson considered interaction 
exceptionally difficult to code. Despite the fact that Dbserveis 
were up to criterion, they wer given feedback each time about 
improvements needed. 

Nevertheless, there are some possible biases in the Flanders 
and OScAR data. Of the five observers one was black, two were 
Mexican American, one was Spanish American, and one was Anglo. The 
perceptions of the ethnic background of the observers by teachers 
and students n..»y have affected classroom interaction even though the 
reliability of observation was high. An effort was made to 
detect such effects in analysis of the data. 

Regardless of the observers' ethnic background, one other 
element may have had some effect on the teachers 5 behavior. All 
principals had sufficient time to inform their teachers that 
persons who would be visiting their classrooms were employees of the 
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U#S» Commission on Civil Rights and that these people were gathering 
data on teacher-pupil interaction in conjunction with a study of 
equal educational opportunities of Mexican Americans in tne South- 
west. Although the schools were told that the purpose of the class- 
room observations was not to evaluate the performance of individual 
teachers and that individual teachers would not be identified in 
any public report, many teachers in a variety of ways showed concern 
regarding Commission activities. No attempt has been made to 
determine if and to what degree teacher behavior may have been 
affected by their knowledge that observers were civil rights 
employees. If data analysis shows differential treatment of 
Mexican Americans, it will very probably be a conservative picture 
of the extent of differential treatment afforded Mexican American 
students in the classroom. 

Although there were very few non-responses to any items on 
other instruments used in the field study, some of the data, 
especially from certain items in the Principals Interview Schedule 
and the Classroom Protocol Form, yielded little significant infor- 
mation due to the nature of the question. In addition, reliability 
of responses to some items may be poor. The quality of the data 
from all the field study instruments is discussed in detail in 
Appendix K. 

Tabulations 

Tabulations for the data from the Principals and Counselors 
Interview Schedules, and from the School Protocol Form are being 
tabulated by combinations of the following factors: 
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1. State 

a. California 

b . New Mexico 

c . Texas 

2. Grade 

a. 4th (elementary school) 

8th (intermediate school) 

12th < secoQdar y schools) 

3. Percent Mexican American enrollment (school year 1970-71) 

a. 0-24 o 9 percent 

b. 25.0-49.9 percent 

c. 50.0-100 percent 

Although schools were sampled according to their Fall 1968 
Mexican American Enrollment, for the purposes of data analysis the 
schools were being stratified according to the Fall 1970 ethnic 
composition. The 1970 data were collected during the field study. 

In some cases the proportion of Mexican Americans in the sampled 
schools changed sufficiently in the intervening years to place the 
school in a different ethnic composition category. Table 6 indicates 
the distribution of schools in each category according to their 1970 
enrollment composition. 

The classroom data is presently being analyzed to discover 
possible disparities in teacher pupil behaviors between Mexican 
American and Anglo students. The relation of teacher, classroom 
and school characteristi.cs to discovered disparities will also be 
investigated. 
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Table 6. DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY 1970-71 

MEXICAN AMERICAN ENROLLMENT COMPOSITION 



New Mexico £aj* Ifornia 

Percent Mexican American Percent Mexican American 

of School Enrollment of School Enrollment 



Grade 0-24.9 


25-49.9 


.50-100 


•Grade 


0-24.9 


25-49.9 


50-100 


4 


1 


1 


1 


•4 


2 


2 


2 


8 


2 


1 


0 


8 


1 


3 


2 


10 | 


1 1 


0 


2 


10 


2 


2 


2 


/ 


1 


1 


1 


12 


2 

1 


2 


2 



T exas 



Total 



percent Mexican American 
pf School Enrollment 



Percent Mexican American 
of School Enrollment 



Grade 


0-24.9 


25?49. 9 


50-100 


Grade 


0-24.9 


25-49.9 


50-100 

i 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4 


5 


6 


8 


1 


3 


2 


8 


4 


7 


4 


10 


2 


2 


2 


10 


5 


4 


6 


to 


2 


1 


3 


12 


5 


4 1 


0 
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